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GIUSEPPE MAZZINI — IDEALIST. A CHAPTER IN 
THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

By swan M. BURNETT 

" Earth shows to heaven the names by thousands told 
That crown her fame : 
But highest of all that heaven and earth behold — 
Mazzini's name." 

— A. C. Swinburne. 

The world's indebtedness to the idealist is seldom canceled, 
for the reason that the day of full reckoning is usually antedated 
by the death of the creditor. With rare exceptions he is a man 
born much ahead of his time, and, in advance of his fellows, 
enters the wilderness of the world's unsolved problems and blazes 
a path which the following generations, pushed on by the vis 
a tergo of the advancing crowd, appropriate and follow with the 
usual self-satisfaction of new discoverers. 

His remains, still grasping in his skeleton fingers the banner of 
" Excelsior," are to be found on some hilltop where he finally fell 
by the wayside in his last effort to point the way to still sublimer 
heights, and the appreciative few mark the spot as a mile-stone 
on the devious and diflScult way of progress. 

This separation of the idealist from the multitude is of neces- 
sity, and he exists only because of his discontent with present 
conditions. The conditions he demands have yet to be made. 
He deals in futures, while the would-be practical man knows only 
the present, and, alas, commonly too little of that, looking behind 
him rather for an example to follow than ahead for an ideal after 
which to reach. For this "dreamer of dreams" your practical 
man has a contempt which is ill-concealed, and, wrapping himself 
in the garment of satisfaction with things as they are, he thanks 
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his God that it is as well with us as it is, and that he, " like the 
idle singer of an empty day," is not called upon to " make the 
crooked straight." 

And yet in the ordering of a universal progress, the idealist 
must take his place as an indispensable factor. All ages have 
had him, all countries possessed him. He is one of the 
natural elements, like air or water. He may be likened to one 
of the primeval forces through which Nature is eternally work- 
ing out the problems of the universe. He is sometimes called 
a prophet, sometimes a poet ; commonly he is both. He is 
always a seer. His crying aloud in the wilderness is at times 
disturbing to the people wallowing in their sloth, and to stifle 
their consciences they often rise up in their might and silence 
him, in one way or another. He has been ignored, treated with 
contumely and ridicule ; he has been burned and hanged and tor- 
tured by all the diabolical means that the ingenuity of man could 
devise, and yet he and the thing he represents are never made 
way with. Like compressed air, or any confined force, he is 
always ready to burst forth when pressure is relieved. 

He is' necessarily of the minority — often helplessly so. But 
that is not a cause of great disturbance to him, for one of his 
prime qualities is a certain divine patience, and he is, above all 
things, an optimist. This is his crowning glory, and indeed the 
justification of his being, for if he did not believe in himself and 
in the final outcome of his faith as to the best in humanity, his 
claim to being a prophet and seer would be as aimless and futile 
as the frivolous chatterings of the Philistines against whom he is 
ever arrayed in mortal combat. 

This heaven-born belief in the triumph of the best is equaled 
only by an all-comprehending altruism which is indeed the ground- 
work of his creed. " The other man " is always the burden of his 
cry. " He also is my brother, therefore I have need to consider 
him. I cannot rise if he fall — and I, if I be lifted up, shall 
draw all men unto me." This is no mere vulgar egotism — no 
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vaunting of an ignoble vanity. It is only the recognition of a 
common possession of that divine spirit which stamps man every- 
where as of the same origin and a like high destiny. 

Since history began to be written we have the records of such 
men among all peoples. In fact it is they and they alone who 
make history. The tumults that have kept the world from stag- 
nating and out of which progress has been evolved, have been 
mostly of their making, and it is their ideas, or modifications of 
them, that have finally survived. Every revolt against wrong, 
every uprising against oppression, has had an ideal back of it 
which was not only at variance with the opinions commonly 
accepted at the time, but meant death to tradition and the pre- 
vailing prejudice. But the triumph of the ideal, though tardy, is 
sure, as God himself is true, and the despised and persecuted are 
finally brought to honor and reverence. On that is based the 
abiding faith and confident hope of those who are struggling now, 
as men like them have struggled through the ages passed for the 
amelioration of the condition of their fellow men and the estab- 
lishment of a social order which shall give to every member the 
opportunity to develop the highest and best that is in him. 

It is to an idealist of this exalted type that I would do honor 
at this time by reviewing briefly — in an altogether unsatisfactory 
manner, it must be acknowledged, — some portions of his labors in 
the field of social science, with the underlying principles for which 
he contended with such courage and persistency as have been 
rarely equaled in the history of human endeavor. Not that the 
labors of Mazzini have failed of recognition at their true worth in 
certain high quarters, nor that his meed of praise has been with- 
held among the coterie which gave him a master's love and rever- 
ence ; but I fear the part he played, when the principles which are 
now recognized as the common property of all advanced sociolo- 
gists were in the throes of evolution, has not always lingered 
understandingly in the memories even of those who are working 
along the same lines and toward the same end. 
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If, therefore, we can recall, for a brief season, the significance 
of some of that work as a factor in throwing down the barriers 
that are obstructing the onward march of civilization in its high- 
est sense, it may serve not only as a lesson in appreciation of his 
great worthiness, but may spur us on in our own endeavors at 
solving some of the problems which lay so near his heart and 
which remain yet with us for our earnest study and conscientious 
action. 

Giuseppe Mazzini was born in June, 1805, in the city of 
Genoa, of highly connected and cultured parents, his father being 
a physician and professor of anatomy in the university, and his 
mother a woman noted not only for her great physical beauty but 
for the fine qualities of her mind and decisive character. He was 
himself by no means physically strong, and it was only when he 
had attained the age of six years that he could walk firmly. 
Nevertheless he was able to enter the university at the age of 
thirteen, and during his five years' residence there was distin- 
guished alike for the high quality of his intellect and his generous 
and noble disposition. Walking one day, as a child, with his 
mother along the streets of his native city, he saw one of the ref- 
ugees from the unsuccessful Piedmont revolt of 1821, who held 
out to him a white handkerchief on which were inscribed the 
words " For Italy's Proscribed." — " Then," he says, " was for the 
first time presented to me the thought that one might and there- 
fore ought to struggle for the liberty of one's country. The 
idea that there was in my own country a wasting evil against 
which one must have to struggle ; the idea that in that struggle I 
might have to take part, flashed before me, never more to leave 
me." He carried the thought with him to the university halls, 
and it mingled with and formed an inseparable part of his studies 
and meditations. 

He knew no youth in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term and as other young men know it. Already he felt, as 
did his Master 1800 years before, that he must be about his 
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Father's business, and that the burden must be taken at once, for 
the time was short and the laborers few. A subdued but uncon- 
trollable melancholy settled upon him, and to outwardly typify 
his inward sorrow and sympathy with Italy's and the world's un- 
happiness and calamities, he dressed himself always in solemn 
black, a custom he continued during the whole of the rest of his 
life. This might seem an act of affectation to some, but in a man 
of Mazzini's stamp it was not so. Never was there a man who 
was less of a poseur, notwithstanding the natural dramatic in- 
stincts of his nationality. The act only shows how completely 
the idea of the Weltschmerz had permeated his being, and how 
wholly he had consecrated himself to the accomplishment of 
Italy's freedom and unity and the solidarity of humanity. He 
did it with the same solemn reverence and the same divine pur- 
pose as the nun when she assumes the veil which shall seclude 
her forever from the world's lightness and frivolity. 

On leaving the university he studied law, and had fair prom- 
ise of success in the practice of his profession had he chosen to 
continue it. His work in behalf of the poor and oppressed, for 
whom he was henceforth to expend all the energies of his soul, 
attracted attention, and his future career seemed assured. But 
the arena was not broad enough to satisfy the cravings of his men- 
tal activities. Destiny and his natural bent led him to the pen, 
and he wrote his first article for publication in 1826. It seems 
almost prophetic that he who was himself to be an exile for all 
the remainder of his life should select as his first subject of liter- 
ary treatment that other famous exile who, like himself, was 
spurned by the people he loved and cherished with the deepest 
devotion. Even in that first article on Dante, he ran so counter 
to the tenets of the classical, as opposed to the romantic, system 
of literature then prevailing, that the Antologia, to which it was 
sent, refused to print the essay. Thus early he assumed that 
position in respect to all forms of art which he ever after main- 
tained as the only one consistent with the unity of art and life. 
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" There are," he says, " two errors which threaten art : the 
theory that art is an imitation of Nature, and the theory that 
would make self-worship its ruling law and has created the form- 
ula of ' art for art's sake.' Art does not imitate, but interprets. 
It searches out the idea dormant in the symbol in order to pre- 
sent the symbol to men in such form as to enable them to 
penetrate it to the idea. Art is not the fancy or caprice of the 
individual. It is the mighty voice of God and the universe as 
heard by the chosen spirit and repeated in tones of harmony to 
mankind. The artistic formula ' art for art's sake ' is as atheistic 
as the political formula ' each for himself,' which may for a few 
years rule the actions of a people in decline, but can never guide 
a people arising to new life and destined to fulfil a great 
mission." 

Thus, in his estimation, all faculties, all powers of the mind, 
and all activities — individual and social — as a race, are subservient 
to the one purpose of formulating and exposing the idea as 
expressed through the highest conception of life of which men 
and women are capable. In the battle that raged then, as it has 
done, with lesser activity, ever since, between the classicists and 
the romanticists, he cut himself loose from tradition and pre- 
cedent and unfalteringly and unequivocally arrayed himself on 
the side which gives the freest opportunity for development and 
growth. As to all idealists, so to him, the past offered most 
of that which was to be shunned rather than followed, and we 
could only 

. . . . " rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

That was indeed the keynote of all that followed in the teach- 
ings of Mazzini. Let the dead past bury its dead, reverently and 
with affection for its virtues that were noble in their time ; but 
no seed can quicken and bear fruit except it die. Opinion should 
be ever in a state of flux : life exists only in movement ; crystal- 
lization is but another name for death — it is the end. To him 
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" romanticism " in Italy meant a struggle for liberty against the 
oppression of tradition which held the people in a death grip ; 
" the battle," as he defines it, " of independence fought in the 
name of our own individual inspiration and the collective thought 
of our country against all forms and rules not of our own choice. 
. . . Truth is one and governs every manifestation of life. 
Every stage of the education of humanity or of a single nation is 
presided over and directed by a social thought, expressing and 
representing the degree of progress in course of achievement. 
. . . The special aim of art is to reduce thought to action." 

How contrary to the ordinarily accepted picture of the idealist 
is this ! The real idealist is of necessity a man of action. He 
feels that his thoughts must live, that his ideas must have an 
embodiment in human activity. If they do not, they are as Dead 
Sea fruit with ashes bitter to the lips. 

Place a temperament of which these are the characteristic and 
deeply rooted principles, in the environment of the Italy of that 
period, and the Mazzini that developed followed as naturally as 
the day the night. Had he lived in America, he would have been 
a professor of literature in Harvard University, an active member 
of the Anti-slavery League, and a Unitarian, passing his peaceful 
but active days under the friendly shades of the elms at Cam- 
bridge. But alas! how different was the sunny Italy of 1828! 
It is almost impossible for us in this country and at this time to 
properly realize the conditions as they then existed, not only 
there but throughout the whole of Europe outside of mountain- 
girdled Switzerland. The people everywhere were crushed to 
the very earth under the heel of authority. Everywhere the 
heavy hand of tradition, mostly under the cloak of religion, fixed 
its unrelenting grasp upon the masses, and the very breath of 
their life was throttled. In France, Germany, and Hungary it 
was bad enough — but it was in Poland and in Italy that the 
degradation reached its profoundest depths. Hope seemed to be 
giving its expiring sigh. 
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The despotisms of the middle ages and of feudal times had 
their horrors, their barbarities, and their brutal injustices, but 
they also had something of the human virtues which often ac- 
company the crude or natural vices of vehement personal pas- 
sion. There were valor and heroism and love and personal 
devotion and self-sacrifice as counterbalancing and redeeming 
traits. Authority was then too easily lost and was too uncertain 
a possession to impose for long its deadening weight upon the 
people at large. Authority rested, for the most part, in the strong 
right-arm and the loyalty of the subjects of the man who led. It 
was only later, when authority was assumed to be from God, and 
the divine right of ruling became established under the sanction 
of ecclesiasticism, that real tyranny was fastened upon the peo- 
ple and they became the mudsills on which the magnificent 
structure of social aristocracy was to be erected. Then it was 
that the true dark ages set in, and under its blighting shadow the 
new-born civilization paled and came near withering to its decay. 
To speak of freedom was to preach heresy and commit treason 
at the same time. Not a corner in all of Europe, except little 
Switzerland, where a voice for liberty, now stricken down and 
bleeding at every pore, could be heard outside a prison wall ! 

Place a temperament like that of young Mazzini, as I say, in 
an environment such as this, and the product could be nothing 
else than what it was. Exquisitely sensitive to all human suffer- 
ing, sympathetic to the point of painfulness, highly imaginative, 
profoundly conscientious, and deeply religious, he could view 
only with dismay and a righteous indignation the scene that con- 
fronted him at his own door and wherever he turned his gaze 
over the broad expanse of the European continent. 

Forced by an uncontrollable impulse to do something or to 
make a stand of some kind for the right, he associated himself 
with the Carbonari, the only organization then known which had 
for its object the alleviation of existing conditions. It is not 
known, or at any rate it was never proven, that during his 
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connection with that body he was guilty of any overt act, or of 
violation of any one of the very stringent laws then in operation ; 
nevertheless he was arrested and cast into prison. His father, 
inquiring of the governor as to the reason of this imprisonment, 
was told that " his son was thoughtful and reticent and was fond 
of taking solitary walks at night, and the government misliked 
young men of talent whose thoughts they did not know." I won- 
der if the young men of America can adequately measure the dis- 
tance which separates the proud position of freedom, bound only 
by conscience, which they occupy today, and that of the pale 
Italian youth of some seventy years ago, whose unexpressed 
thoughts were deemed a menace to the authority that was? He 
was confined in the fortress of Savona on the west shore of the 
Gulf of Genoa. After some months he was released on condi- 
tion that he live not in Genoa but in certain prescribed districts ; 
and thus at the age of twenty-five years his period of exile began, 
to end only with his long and arduous life. Henceforth, because 
he loved his fellow man and was willing to work with and for him 
to make his life a better and nobler one, he was to be a wanderer 
over the face of the earth, to know no love of family, to have a 
home only in memory, living not where he would but where he 
might, his local habitation determined by the despotism which 
was thirsting after his blood, and which he, in his turn, was 
seeking with all his might to destroy. The conflict was now fully 
entered upon which he felt to be not only irrepressible but to 
the death. No compromise was expected on either side; no quar- 
ter was asked or given. 

While still confined in the prison at Savona, his mother con- 
veyed to him the news that Poland had risen, — " Polonia in- 
surrexit" and his first words, when he met her on his release, were, 
" Tell me about Poland." Thus at the very beginning he made 
the cause of the oppressed of all nations his cause — the cause of 
the awakened sense of justice against the authority of tradition. 
Through Italy he would work for humanity throughout the 
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world, linked as he believed all peoples to be in the working out 
of the common destiny. He had now found his vocation. To 
liberty and social progress his life with all its energies of mind 
and body was from this time forward to be devoted, unsparingly 
and with no reserve. Nothing was held back ; family affection, 
which was stronger in him than in most men, his own strong 
emotions, every personal desire or incHnation, all were firmly put 
aside. Henceforth his dominating thought was Italian indepen- 
dence and unity. Nor was he possessed of any wild, quixotic 
ideas as to the manner of meeting the issue. He was, on the 
contrary, thoroughly impressed with the seriousness of the under- 
taking and the almost forlornness of the hope of success against 
such fearful odds. He had a correct measure of his own strength 
and of that of his adversaries. And probably the most remark- 
able feature in the character of this remarkable man was the 
calmness, deliberateness, and freedom from anything like theatrical 
vaunting of everything he did. Opportunity for posing and for pic- 
turesque attitudinizing and dramatic appeals was abundant during 
the long, eventful period of which he was the central figure, but at 
all times sound sense and cool judgment were at the bottom of his 
plans, and when they miscarried it was nearly always through the 
indiscretions or inefficiency of others. 

Already before his release from prison his resolve for the 
initial step was taken. Instinctively he felt that the hope against 
tyranny must be the youth, who had not yet had the spring of 
life taken out of them by the unrelenting hand of oppression. To 
them he could appeal with faith in their cooperation, and so he 
planned the association of " Giovine Italia." It was only after his 
escape from Switzerland, and his journeying thence to Lyons, — 
where the treachery of Louis Philippe betrayed the cause that 
had trusted to his promises for help and scattered them to the 
four winds of Heaven, — and from there to Marseilles by way of 
Corsica, that the opportunity came to complete the organization 
and put it on a sound working basis. The heart of Young Italy 
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must not only be fired, it must be informed. He realized the fun- 
damental truth that republics have their secure foundations in edu- 
cation, in knowledge, and that in the promulgation of these the 
press is a necessary agent. An organ was therefore essential, 
and they began at once the publication of Le giovane Italia, 
smuggling it in the vessels plying along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean to the various Italian ports, for distribution, by properly 
selected parties, among the friends of liberty. 

From 183 1 to 1833 the work at Marseilles went on, under 
what stress of poverty and suffering no one will ever know ; for 
that little band of Young Italy took no account of them, satisfied 
if only the work were done at any sacrifice. " These were two 
years," said Mazzini himself in his old age, " purely and gladly 
devoted, such as I would desire for the rising generation." There 
were then only the enemies, open and declared, to face. The 
heartrending knowledge of betrayal and treachery was yet to 
come. Under the leadership of a man of Mazzini's strength, 
the power of Young Italy could not fail, not only in arousing the 
wrath and increasing the vigilance of the Italian government, 
but also in attracting the attention and in arousing the admiration 
of the friends of freedom elsewhere throughout Europe. Young 
Italy soon became recognized as a beacon light in the pervading 
gloom of despair, and it was hailed with delight by their kindred 
spirits in France, Germany, and Poland. To anyone who can 
read history aright, it must be clear that there and then began the 
fermentation whose activity never ceased till every portion of Italy 
from the tip of the peninsula to the farthest mountains of Pied- 
mont and the shores of the Adriatic, were permeated with the 
leaven of liberty, and Italian unity was assured. 

Other efforts, sincere in conception and prosecuted with cour- 
age, had preceded this one, but they had failed, mostly because 
they lacked just that quality which made Mazzini's unique in the 
history of revolutions. " It was," as he said, " a triumph of prin- 
ciples — a religion." In studying it, it will be seen that man as 
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an individual had no part in the scheme ; personality was abolished. 
It was to avenge no one man or set of men. Its sole purpose 
was to bring back Humanity to the throne from which she had 
been ruthlessly thrust by self-appointed Authority. Other 
agencies were at work later in connection with Young Italy and 
the eternal destiny which guides the actions of nations, as of men 
in the accomplishment of the final result, and others reaped the 
benefits and most of the glory ; but the guiding spirit and pre- 
dominating influence were the ideas formulated and for the most 
part put forward by Mazzini. Though his more immediate concern 
was for Italian independence and unity, the principles for which 
he contended were universal and formed the birthright of all 
people. He inscribed on his banner " Liberty, equality, fraternity 
for all men, and for Italy, independence and unity." 

Rising above the narrow claims of mere nationality, he entered 
upon the higher plane of universal brotherhood, and, barkening 
to the voices from Germany and Poland, he organized "Young 
Europe " in Berne in 1834. It is this breadth of view and extent of 
grasp which separates Mazzini from most reformers and revolution- 
jsts of his own, and all other times, in fact. He had no personal, 
hatred of individual tyrants nor of the tools of despotism. He re- 
garded them simply as forces, like any other forces in nature, to 
be crushed out or controlled when harmful, or to be utilized when 
found necessary for the accomplishment of his own ends. Nothing 
illustrates this trait better than his attitude toward that arch-traitor 
Charles Albert of Savoy. " For all my aversion to Charles Al- 
bert," Mazzini says, " the executioner of my best friends, for all 
the contempt I feel for his effete and cowardly nature, for all the 
popular tendencies fermenting in me, if I could suppose him to 
be so much as ambitious of unifying Italy for his own account, I 
would say Amen ! " 

How widely different was his position regarding the individual 
from that of Carlyle the hero-worshiper. To Carlyle the indi- 
vidual, as representing the ruling power, was everything. He 
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stood for force, for the means of accomplishing ends, and so far 
was sent of God — a divine agent, — not seeming able to recog- 
nize the fact that back of him was that tremendous accumulated 
energy of the people without which he would be only as sounding 
brass. Carlyle never seemed able to comprehend that, and so his 
philosophy — so far as his snarling cynicism can be called a phi- 
losophy — came to nothing. It was not possible for it to come 
to anything, because it had no secure foundation on which to rest, 
nor any means through which it could reach up to an ideal. No 
one saw this more clearly than Mazzini, and no more critical or 
just appreciation of Carlyle's position on sociological subjects has 
ever been put forward than that which he published in 1843 '" 
the Westminster Review. Both men were agreed up to a certain 
point. The sickness of the time was to each the burden of his 
thought and the agony of his soul. Carlyle had no remedy to 
offer for this but a despairing trust in the mysterious workings 
of Providence. Mazzini had an unswerving faith in the final heal- 
ing of the nations through liberty and the collective cooperation 
of the people. No more accurate analysis of Carlyle's mind has 
been made than is to be found in that essay. "A perpetual 
antagonism," says Mazzini, " prevails throughout all he does; his 
instincts drive him to action, his theory to contemplation. Faith 
and discouragement alternate in his works, as they must in his 
soul. He weaves and unweaves his web, like Penelope ; he 
preaches by turns life and nothingness ; he wearies out the 
powers of his readers by continually carrying them from 
heaven to hell, from hell to heaven. He desires progress, but 
shows hostility to all who would strive to progress. The past 
has everything to expect from him, the present nothing — not 
even common justice." 

Mazzini was, on the contrary, an idealist who was at the same 
time a man of action. The laissez-faire idea found no response 
in him. An actual interference is necessary so long as the masses 
are steeped in ignorance of their condition and unaroused to the 
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need of helping themselves. Speaking of this class of man he 
says, "Alas! this man's name is million. He is met with on 
every side. He constitutes nearly three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of Europe. How can you raise the fallen soul except by 
saying to him, by telling him in acts, not in reasonings, which he 
does not understand, ' Thou, too, art man ; the breath of God is 
in thee ; thou art here below to develop thy being under all its 
aspects ; thy body is a temple ; thy immortal soul is a priest 
which ought to do sacrifice and ministry for all ' ? " 

We, in this country, who have so long basked in the sunlight 
of liberty, and to whom words like these seem like trite platitudes, 
can with difficulty realize that at the time they were uttered 
they were treason and heresy in almost every country in Eu- 
rope. It is only when we bring ourselves back to a compre- 
hending sense of this fact that we can properly understand the 
man and the effort he was making in the cause. We can compre- 
hend it still more fully, however, when we bear in mind that 
his watchword was " Duty." Everywhere and always he harked 
back to this as the incentive and foundation of all effort. Through 
Duty he looked for a redemption of the world from its load of 
suffering and sin. This was the activity that must be brought 
into play in carrying out the divine purpose of bringing man into 
the rightful possession of his own soul. 

" Duty," he explains, " consists of that love of God and man 
which renders the life of the individual the representation and ex- 
pression of all that he believes to be the truth, absolute or rela- 
tive. Duty is progressive, as the evolution of the truth ; it is 
modified and enlarged with the ages ; it changes its manifesta- 
tions according to the requirement of times and circumstances. 
There are times in which we must be able to die like Socrates; 
there are others in which we must be able to struggle like Wash- 
ington : one period claims the pen of the sage, another requires 
the sword of the hero. But here and everywhere the source of 
this duty is God and his law; its object, humanity; its guarantee. 
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the mutual responsibility of men ; its measure, the intellect of the 
individual and the demands of the period ; its limit, power. . . . 
The question of the present day is the perfecting of the prin- 
ciple of association, a transformation of the medium in which 
mankind moves : duty, therefore, lies in a collective labor. Every 
one should measure his powers, and see what part of this labor 
falls to him." 

The most advanced sociologist of the new school has nothing 
further than this to offer in regard to the principles on which hu- 
man society should be based in order to bring about the greatest 
amount of happiness for all and the abolition of the evils under 
which our civilization groans. Mazzini was the first to incorpo- 
rate into a system for the world's betterment the i^ea of organized 
social forces as an entity and a fundamental power. He recog- 
nized clearly, what is just now dawning upon many students of 
sociology, the fact that the common collective mind of man is the 
most powerful factor in the development of individual character, 
which in its turn reacts upon society as a whole. " You and I," 
he said once in conversation with a friend, " is an entirely differ- 
ent thing from either you or I." 

Viewed in the large, this was the foundation of all his schemes 
for the perfecting of human society and the first and necessary 
step toward the consummation of his ideal. Through its influence 
and by the help which it alone could give, were the downtrodden 
to be uplifted and placed upon the sure footing of self-respect and 
self-reliance. , Not that individual effort was to be disregarded, 
but that effort must be put forward in the direction of, and in con- 
sonance with, the general tendency of social progress. The final 
effect of all must be, of course, the perfection of the individual ; 
but this can come to him only as he is a part of a whole, of 
whose general perfection he shall partake ; and it is only under 
such conditions of personal freedom and cooperation that individ- 
uality can have the proper opportunity for the unrestricted 
development of all its powers for good. To this end the 
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Structure-building must be begun at the bottom — with the people. 
With Mazzini it was always the people. The strength of a nation 
is measured by the intelligence and unity of its masses. What 
divine insight must have been his, who, amid all- the conflicting 
conditions of ferment, revolution, aristocracies, ecclesiasticisms, 
and anarchy which were at that day racking Europe to its foun- 
dation, could see, with the unfaltering eye of faith, that the sole 
remedy for the malady was the freedom, intelligence, and unity of 
the mass of the people. The insistence on this, as an essential 
in his sociological system, explains the position he assumed 
toward other revolutionary enterprises and toward the ecclesias- 
ticism of the time. Nothing had value in his eyes as a social 
factor unless it led to progress — to evolution. The potentiality of 
the soul of man he conceived to be illimitable, and anything 
that put bounds to it a crime in the sight of God and in contra- 
vention of the eternal law. 

Mazzini should be classed with Darwin and Spencer as one of 
the founders of social evolution. Scientific sociology had no ex- 
istence in his day, certainly not at the time he began his career, 
and his name is not to be found, so far as I am aware, in the his- 
tory of its development in modern times ; and yet there can be 
read in the lines and between the lines of the six volumes of his 
pubHshed writings all the essential principles for which the most 
advanced sociologist of the day will contend as acceptable and 
necessary. It will be found upon examination that his schemes 
for social advancement were based on the moral rather than on 
the purely intellectual side of our nature, though along strictly 
scientific lines, and for that reason they perhaps merit closer 
study. The first essential to progress and development was, in his 
opinion, to rouse the human soul to a full appreciation of its 
moral responsibilities, such as he details in his essay on The 
Duties of Man. 

At the present time, when so much store is set upon the ma- 
terial interests by which our rate of progress is gaged, it may net 
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be without profit to have the claims of the spiritual side of our 
nature presented for consideration as a basis on which sociologic 
advancement is to be founded. " Material ameliorations are 
essential," he says, " and we shall strive to attain them, not be- 
cause the one thing necessary to man is that he should be well 
housed and nourished, but because you can neither acquire a true 
consciousness of your own dignity nor achieve your own moral 
development so long as you are engaged in a constant struggle 
with poverty and want. ... It is necessary that you should 
labor less so that you may consecrate some hours every day to 
your soul's improvement. . . . You are bound, therefore, to 
strive for all these ameliorations in your conditions, but you must 
seek them as a means, not as an end. . . . Seek them in order 
that you may be more virtuous, not in order that you may be 
materially happy." 

The purpose of this leisure is education. " Education ! " he 
says. " My whole doctrine is included and summed up in the 
grand word. The vital question in agitation at the present 
day is the question of education. . . . Education is the bread 
of your soul. Without education you are incapable of rightly 
choosing between evil and good. You cannot acquire a true 
knowledge of your rights ; you cannot attain that participation in 
political life without which your complete social emancipation is 
impossible: without it your faculties lie dormant and unfruitful. 
. . . Education addresses itself to the moral faculties, instruction 
to the intellectual ; the first develops in man knowledge of his 
duties, the second gives him the capacity of achieving them. 
Without instruction, education would be too often inefificient ; 
without education, instruction is a lever deprived of its fulcrum." 

Heart and soul as he was with the promoters of the French 
revolution of 1789, he saw, as no one else among its friends seemed 
to see, the great defect through which that fearful struggle was in 
danger of failing to accomplish its highest purpose, and wherein 
it did actually fall short of its full fruition. 
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" The French revolution," he says, " must be considered not as 
a program, but as a summary ; not as an initiation of a new age, 
but as the last formula of an expiring age." The formula of 
" liberty, equality, and fraternity " he knew, as well as anyone 
could know, was indeed a magnificent achievement, as compared 
with the conditions which preceded it ; but it was left only as a 
formula, as he says, and the working out of the problem of man's 
duty needed yet other factors. It embodied and set forth the 
triumph of the individual, and there it rested. But that was in itself 
not enough, and it would not be difficult to trace, from this point 
of inertia, the decadence of France as we see it today. The revo- 
lution terminated one era, but did nothing toward starting a new 
one. " Liberty " was good, " equality " before the law was good ; 
" fraternity " in the sight of God was good, but these were not in 
themselves sufficient for the evolution of the highest capabilities 
of man. There was needed yet something else, and that some- 
thing was association — combined labor toward a common end. 

" The three terms, ' liberty, equality, fraternity,' " he says, 
" mark out the circle within which all our social philosophy re- 
volves ; it forgets that association is the mother idea of our age, 
an idea unknown to the official inspiration of the revolution." Of 
what value is liberty if there be no action, or it be turned into li- 
cense? Equality has only the virtue of opportunity, and if it be 
not availed of it signifies nothing ; while fraternity is a mockery 
if we take not our brother by the hand and help him to higher 
things. 

" When," he says again in this connection, " you have raised 
men's minds to believe in the other principle, that society is an 
association of laborers, and can, thanks to that belief, deduce, both 
in theory and practice, all the consequences, you will have no more 
castes, no more aristocracies, no civil wars, no crises. You will have 
a people. The republic, at least as I understand it, means asso- 
ciation, of which liberty is only an element — a necessary antece- 
dent. It means association, a new philosophy of life — a divine 
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ideal that shall move the world, the only means of regeneration 
vouchsafed to the human race. Opposition is a mere instru- 
ment of criticism. It kills ; it does not give life. Only a new- 
ideal can thrust the corpse aside and move forward in search 
of a new life. For this reason the revolution of '89 — a revo- 
lution essentially protestant in its character — ended by en- 
throning criticism, by affirming the brotherhood of individuals, 
by organizing liberty. . . . Brotherhood is certainly the 
basis of every society, the first condition of social progress ; 
but it is not progress itself. . . . Only from a conception 
of humanity can we deduce the secret, the standard, the law of 
life for man. Hence the necessity for the cooperation of all, 
for the harmony of our labors; in a word, for association, in 
order that the work of all may be accomplished. The sacred 
word Humanity, uttered with a new significance, has discovered, 
to the eye of genius, a new world, which had hitherto been no 
more than a presentiment ; a new age has begun." 

These words, written in 1835, fell upon the ears of the monar- 
chies of continental Europe as the ravings of a madman or the 
chimera of a fatuous dreamer. " Divine right " and " authority," 
backed up by tradition, were the engines of power that were 
grinding to powder the souls of the great mass of mankind, and 
anything that contravened them was heresy and treason. We, in 
this country at least, today find in them the clear reasoning of 
the seer — the words of the inspired prophet. Brotherhood, hu- 
manity, association, — these are the terms which, in their broad- 
est import and with the significance attached to them by Mazzini, 
we find as the underlying principles of all the sociologic systems 
that meet the demands of a progressive humanity, aspiring to 
the goal of its highest ideal. 

It is only by keeping this steadily and clearly in mind that we 
can understand rightly Mazzini's attitude toward the ecclesiasti- 
cism of the time : an attitude which is liable to be misunderstood 
and mistaken for an antagonism to a formal religion and all the 
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beneficent associations and influences which that can exercise 
upon man and society. A man whose nature was deeply religious 
even to the verge of asceticism, and whose idea of life was compre- 
hended in the one word Duty, could not speak lightly or incon- 
siderately of any form of religion as such. A world without a 
religion as expressed in duty to God and man was to him 
incomprehensible. 

In that marvelous essay on The Duties of Man, after making a 
quotation from the New Testament illustrative, and in a sense 
phophetic, of the idea of progress, Mazzini says : " Thirteen 
hundred years after the above sublime words of Jesus were writ- 
ten, a man, an Italian, the greatest of Italians, wrote the fol- 
lowing truth : ' God is one. The Universe is the Thought of 
God ; the Universe therefore is one also. All things partici- 
pate in the Divine Nature, more or less, according to the end 
for which they are created. Man is the noblest of created 
things. The capacity of perfectibility is infinite in man. Hu- 
manity is one. God created no useless thing. Humanity exists, 
therefore there must be a single aim for all men, a work to be 
achieved by all. The human race must therefore work in unity, 
so that all the intellectual forces diffused among men may ob- 
tain the highest possible development in the sphere of thought 
and action. There exists, therefore, one universal religion for 
the human race.' The man who wrote these words was called 
Dante." 

" Of the ancient religions of the East," he says further, " some 
had conceived of God as solitary, supreme, beyond the reach of 
the human intellect, menacing as fate ; others, as sometimes bless- 
ing, sometimes cursing nature. All of them neglected man ; none 
suspected the ray of the divine ideal that is in him, the bond that 
joins him to the Infinite. . . . The polytheistic religions ex- 
pressed man and his spontaneous nature. They rescued him from 
a pantheism that oppressed him ; they had glimpses of the fact that 
in a scheme of the universe man had a part, but they did not 
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succeed in defining that part. Greece and Rome nobly developed 
the idea of Liberty, but for one class of men only. Slaves existed, 
by doom of birth or conquest, side by side with citizens. . . . 
The Christian age came to complete the work done by polytheism, 
and to contemplate the individual in the other aspect, in his 
external, objective, relative existence. Its principal work, there- 
fore, was to develop the idea of equality. The Mosaic religion had 
already established the vital dogma of divine unity. Christian- 
ity appropriated this dogma, and, advancing a step farther, with- 
drew it from the privilege of the chosen people, in order to dif- 
fuse it among all peoples. . . . The God of Christianity was 
the God of men who were necessarily brothers in him. . . . 
Christianity conceived the idea of liberty, that Paganism had 
worked out, added the idea of equality, and preached charity to 
the brethren. But it was a liberty purely spiritual, an equality 
of souls before God. . . . Religion was not life, but a reward 
promised for a life to be accepted on the earth such as it was. 
Christianity, setting aside its conception of Heaven and its slow 
engrafting dogma, and considering it in the historical relations 
with other religions, is, as I have said, the religion of the indi- 
vidual, and this constitutes its vital essence, its mission. . . . 
To save ourself not through the world, or by working with the 
world, but in spite of the world, is the supreme formula of 
Christianity." 

In the new era of cooperation and association, the dogmas of 
the church, while still retaining a certain value to the individual, 
ceased to be a controlling influence in society. The individual 
had now merged himself into the world and became a part of it, 
and he must be saved with it and through it, and no longer in 
spite of it. With the establishment of the brotherhood of man 
in God and the sanctity of the individual, Mazzini believed the 
Christian era had concluded its mission. "A religion is never 
transformed," he says. " It exhausts the possibilities of life con- 
tained in the principles that created it, and then it dies, leaving 
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that principle among the number of acquired truths. A given 
end is never reached by an instrument designed for another 
purpose, . . . and if I am, as I believe, right, the Christian 
age is concluded, and we have now another conception of life, and 
travel in search of a new earth and a new heaven, and the first 
people who shall rise in the name of that conception, and with 
the faith that says ' I can,' and the energy that says, ' I will,' and 
cry to the other peoples, ' I am fighting for you all ; follow me,' 
this people will give its name to an age." 

This age must have altruism for its religion. It must hold as 
its cardinal tenets not only the brotherhood of man and the soli- 
darity of humanity, but also the involved obligation of all working 
for each and each for all. Individualism will not thereby be cast 
down and degraded, but will become exalted by the recognition 
of its kinship, through universal brotherhood, with God, and thus 
be made to feel that to each component part belongs the glory 
of the whole. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to follow Mazzini through- 
out the various activities in which he was engaged in his endeavor 
to realize the ideals of which I have endeavored to give some ex- 
position. Most of them are now matters of written history. 
These record his flight from city to city, from country to country, 
his long exile in England where persecution and injustice still fol- 
lowed him ; his participation in the various uprisings of the people 
of Italy ; the glory of being for a day a triumvir of the Roman 
republic, and the treachery of France which despoiled that noble 
effort ; his political and military association with Cavour and 
Garibaldi, both of whom reaped much of the glory that belonged 
to him ; the final triumph of one of his ideals — the unity of Italy 
— not in the manner of his choice, but greatly through the influence 
of his labors; his death, in 1872, under an assumed name in Pisa, 
and his funeral in his native city with a national pageant that a 
king might have envied. All these are but the local or national 
aspects of a career which, in its breadth of conception and the 
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far-reaching results upon the civilization of his own and subse- 
quent ages, has not been surpassed in its highly spiritual as well as 
in its distinctively human qualities. 

His personality was in keeping with his own ideal. He in- 
spired the love and confidence of all good men and women who 
came within the circle of that influence. No finer pen portrait of 
any man has been left to us than that given of Mazzini by the 
greatest representative of English letters living today ^ — George 
Meredith — who, in his story of Vittoria, describes him as he ap- 
peared at the period of his highest mental and bodily vigor, and 
when he was accepted as the master-spirit of " Young Europe." 
It was during the uprising in 1848, and Mazzini is described as he 
made his first appearance among the troops on Mount Motterone 
overlooking the plains of Lombardy. " He was a man of middle 
stature, thin and even frail, as he stood defined against the sky, 
with the complexion of the student and the student's aspect. The 
attentive droop of his shoulders and head, the straining of the 
buttoned coat across his chest, the air as of one who waited and 
listened, which distinguished his figure, detracted from the 
promise of other than contemplative energy, until the eyes were 
fairly seen and felt ; that is, until the observer became aware 
that those soft, large, dark, meditative eyes had taken hold of 
him. In them lay no abstracted student's languor, no reflex burn- 
ing of a solitary lamp ; but a quiet grappling force engaged the 
penetrating look. Gazing upon them, you were drawn in sud- 
denly among a thousand whirling wheels of a capacious and a 
vigorous mind, that was both reasoning and prompt, keen of in- 
tellect, acting throughout all its machinery, and having all under 
full command: an orbed mind, supplying its own philosophy and 
arriving at the sword stroke by logical steps — a mind much less 
supple than a soldier's ; anything but the mind of a Hamlet. The 
eyes were dark as the forest's border is dark ; not as night is dark. 
Under favorable lights their color was seen to be a deep rich brown, 
like the chestnut, or more like the hazel-edged sunset brown which 
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lies upon our western rivers in the winter floods when the night 
begins to shadow them. The side view of his face was an expres- 
sion of classic beauty, rarely now to be beheld either in classic lands 
or elsewhere. It was severe ; the tender serenity of the full bow 
of the eyes relieved it. In profile they showed but little of their 
intellectual quality, but what some might have thought a playful 
luminousness, and some a quick pulse of feeling. The chin was 
firm ; on it and on the upper lip there was a clipped growth of 
black hair. The whole visage widened upward from the chin, 
though not very markedly before it reached the broad-lying brows. 
The temples were strongly indented by the swelling of the fore- 
head above them : and on both sides of the head there ran a preg- 
nant ridge, such as will sometimes lift men a deplorable half inch 
above the earth we tread. If this man was a problem to others, he 
was none to himself ; and when others called him an idealist, he 
accepted the title, reading himself, notwithstanding, as one who 
was less flighty than many philosophers and professedly practical 
teachers of his generation. He saw far and he grasped ends be- 
yond obstacles; he was nourished by sovereign principles; he 
despised material present interests ; and, as I have said, he was 
less supple than a soldier. If the title of idealist belonged to 
him, we will not immediately decide that it was opprobrious. The 
ideahzed conception of stern truths played about his head, cer- 
tainly, for those who knew and loved it. Such a man, perceiving 
a devout end to be reached, might prove less scrupulous in his 
course, possibly, and less remorseful, than revolutionary generals. 
His smile was quite unclouded and came softly, as a curve in 
water. It seemed to flow with, and to pass in and out of, his 
thought — to be a part of his emotion and his meaning when it 
shone transiently full. For as he had an orbed mind, so had he 
an orbed nature. The passions were absolutely in harmony with 
the inteUigence." 

Are the names of men like this to be writ in water? And 
when we in a short interlude, in our workaday life, recall their 
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virtues and contemplate the ideals which inform them, shall we 
not be infused with something of the same spirit which animated 
them ; and can we not carry out into the world, for which they 
fought and suffered, a portion of the courage and faith which 
nerved their arms to action in the cause of a Common Humanity ? 



